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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Among the Gipsies. 


[Translated from Franz Liszt's book ** Des Bohémiens et de 
leur Musique en Hongrie,”’ by Fanny MaLone RAYMonD.] 

On our first return to Hungary, we wished to 
revive our youthful recollections, and to see the 
Gipsy hordes once more, in the woods and fields, 
in the picturesque péle-méle of their marches and 
halts, with all the contrast presented by the re- 
union of ages, passions, and varied moods, with- 
out any mask or conventional badge, rather than 
in the narrow walls of a room crushed by other 
roonis, of a house smothered in other houses, in 
the narrow and mephitic streets of cities, the 
dust of which they shake from their feet, more 
pleasantly wounded by the thorny brushwood and 
furze of arid heaths, than by the pavements of 
our inhospitable towns. We mingled with them, 
to sleep under the stars like them, to play with 
their children, to make presents to their 
young girls, to harangue their dukes and chiefs, 
to listen to them, playing for their own audience, 
by the light of their own fires, of which chance 
decides the hearth, and to deny, on our return, 
the so-called brutality of which they are accused. 

Reclined on their Lunda (pelisses of sheep- 
skin), with which they heap up a couch of honor, 
the pedestal of which was composed of flowers 
scarcely separated from their roots and still pre- 
serving their odoriferous breath, before a colon- 
nade of lofty ash-trees, whose slender arms ap- 
peared to sustain the blue satin of the sky, ex- 
tended like a vast pavilion, and ornamented by 
drapery of clouds, vaporous as muslin ; our feet 
resting on moss enlivened by bright flowers, re- 
calling those Mexican carpets which are pressed 
by beings, tissues covered with the plumage of 
huraming birds, changing, golden brown, flaming 
as soft jewels, we passed hours in listening to the 
best orchestras among the Bohemians, playing 
with indescribable animation drawn from the 
heauty of the day, brandy in plentiful circulation, 
and the dances of their women, who accompani- 
ed their tamborines with low cries and varied 
gestures. In the intervals of repose, we heard 
the grinding noise of the badly greased axles of 
their wooden chariots, which had been drawn 
aside to leave more space for the danseuses, the 
“hurras !” of the urchins, in their own language, 
and which the musicians courteously translated 
into “ Elyen Liszt Ferencz !” interjections of sur- 
prise at the sight of a meal that offers succulent 
meat and aromatic honey ; the explosive cracking 
of nuts which the children broke, with savage 
laughs, frenzied capers and summersets, and hor- 
rible turbulence. Real battles took place around 
several bags of peas; and old furies, with torn 
hair, blood-shot eyes, lean necks, toothless jaws, 
high foreheads, open nostrils, and hands trembling 
like leaves that cannot resist a strong current of 
air, danced dishevelled saraband, about these 
presents, which offered such inducements to their 
greediness. The men, after examining some 
horses intended for them, showed their dazzling 





white teeth, cracked the joints of their fingers 
like castanets, threw their caps in the air, 
marched about peacock fashion, and then recom- 
menced with fiery enthusiasm the rhythms of 
their Frischkas, (Gipsy Allegros, dance move- 
ments), which soon increased toa frenzy of de- 
lirium, and seemed at last to reproduce that dizzy, 
convulsive vertigo, which is the culminating point 
of the dervises’ ecstasy. 

We tried to set the old men of the horde 
talking ; we asked them to give us some romantic 
episode from their own experience. Their chron- 
icles do not extend beyond the contemporary 
generation ; and they need to be assisted in re- 
calling the current of events, in order to unite 
them. Question by question, every detail must 
be drawn from them, to form a whole; but when 
they have succeeded in arranging the thread of an 
adventure, they experience an excessive joy, and 
appear to regain, in all their first intensity, emo- 
tions long buried under subsequent impressions. 
The less they know of this species of pleasure, 
the more vivacity they display in regaining 
the diapason of their former feelings ; and as their 
story proceeds, they depict the scenes which are 
evoked, with a bizarre poetry, and imagery that 
grows more and more oriental. In general, they 
limit themselves to the recital of things which 
they have seen. As the events which pass among 
them are only the manifestation of accidental 
passions, and not the union of those which are 
born of persevering design and continued effort, 
and as these passions are violent, without rules, 
constraint, or necessity of disguise, their dramas 
proceed and are developed in a short time. Their 
originality consists in the form with which, by a 
momentary impulse, the hero of the story is in- 
vested ; this is more or less energetic, fantastic, 
or melancholy, and nearly always accompanied 
by unforeseen details. The slow gradation of 
events, those changes, essential, although almost 
imperceptible, which succeed each other like the 
layers of a geological formation, those apparent- 
ly insignificant incidents and accidents which we 
consider it our duty to look on in cold blood, but 
which are the seeds of events, and slowly swell 
to feelings whose explosions create revolutions in 
our destiny—do not exist among them, on account 
of the extreme simplicity of their mutual rela- 
tions. Too voluntary, too near cynicism for pa- 
tience or perseverance, they promptly attain the 
object of their desires, or as promptly revenge 
themselves for all resistance, unless, as sometimes 
happens, one among them, like a wounded ani- 
mal, carries, without tearing away, the weapon 
that smites him; in such a case, he goes, to hide 
his wounds from his own tribe, and attaches him- 
self to another; this is occasionally seen after a 
quarrel, an act of violence, or some jealousy of 


love. 
It is difficult to obtain from them anything 


more than fragments of stories, anecdotes, attri- 
buted sometimes to one, sometimes to another.— 
It would be almost impossible to write the biog- 
raphy of any one of them. Their memory can 





only cling to some culminating point, to some 
striking moment, which still awakens a vibrating 
emotion within them, and near which and round 
which they float, like flakes of wool that hang on 
the thorns of the bushes. Rarely can we obtain 
from the individual himself, the recital of an 
event in which he has played the principal part ; 
but in spite of the deceit, which the necessity of 
procuring a poor subsidy by means of a thousand 
subterfuges has taught them, we can discover 
among a few a highly poetical feeling of the 
scenes that have passed under their own eyes ; 
but on the subject of their own feelings and pas- 
sions, they preserve a haughty and timid silence, 
which might be called manly shame ; when they 
speak of their companions, they reveal nothing, 
save of the dead, or of those who have abandon- 
ed them; and they seem to think that a word, a 
movement of the head, an allusion, an interrupt- 
ed apostrophe, a few éxclamations without appar- 
ent connection, suflice to explain everything.— 
And indeed they harmonize, they can be thread- 
ed together, like pearls of the same color. 

We returned to Hungary a second time—to 
the same downs, the same county of Gidenburg, 
whose plains formed our first horizons; smooth, 
calm landscapes, pale and gray lights framed in 
straight lines, without notch or division, like 
the ocean horizons; on looking at them, we imag- 
ine that we see the diminishing outlines of the 
rounded globe. We had not forgotten our old 
friends, and they, too, remembered us; for, on 
leaving the simple, humble church, where once 
we bent our childish knees with so much fervor, 
at the conclusion of high mass, sung, and sung in 
good earnest, by the entire congregation, in hon- 
or of the same child, of whom the wise women 
of the village had predicted, when he left them, 
that he would one day return in a carriage with 
glass windows, we were received with open arms 
by a crowd of Bohemians, more noisy and demon- 
strative than ever. Our old schoolmaster was no 
stranger to this surprise, as he told us at the end 
of his fine harangue, the manuscript of which 
he handed to us, and in which we discovered, to 
our mutual hilarity and satisfaction, that hereaf- 
ter, in point ‘of orthography, the scholar might 
assist his magister. We learned from him that 
we were expected in our native village, and that 
a troupe of the most celebrated Bohemian musi- 
cians wished to do us honor there. Their orches- 
tra was soon established in a neighboring oak 
wood. Some inverted barrels, covered with plank, 
formed a table, and around it they arranged 
Roman couches! with heaps of hay; and one in 
particular, composed of aromatic thyme, fringed 
fern, oats with ears like a fools’ cap,violet-colored, 
butterfly-shaped flowers with twisted tendrils, 
flax in elegant half-mourning, wild pale mallow, 
corn-flowers of a vivid cobalt blue, Indian corn, 
cruciferous flowers with blood-red stems, rosy 
clover, white tufts, purple corollas, roseate plumes, 
and golden bells,—all formed a pastoral throne, 


whose herbs, buds and grasses were worthy the 
pressure of a Titania. Some branches of that 
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solanaceous plant, with large leaves like shields or 
Chinese umbrellas, and which, in the middle ages, 
was supposed to be an antidote for the plague, 
were arranged in an immense fan shape, to give 
shade to the rustic feast. The noise of swarms 
of bees, attracted by the smell of the recent hay 
harvest, and whose scattered hives were hidden 
in the old trunks of surrounding trees, the hum- 
ming of grasshoppers and crickets in the neigh- 
boring wheat and rye fields, the low contralto 
murmur of hornets and wasps, the rustling flight 
of the dragon fly, whose wings whirred like a 
tafleta robe, the ery of the quail, the tremulous 
flight of frightened sparrows, the soft ripple of an 
adjacent rivulet, the sharp croak of young frogs, 
leaping about like living emeralds, the monoto- 
nous lament of small insects, driven by the mow- 
ers from the grass that had sheltered them like a 
forest, made up, in symphonic harmony, an 
ethereal music, whose smorzando Berlioz had 
doubtless listened to, before he wrote his “ Danse 
des Sylphes.” 

Night came before fatigue. To illumine the 
obscnrity, they lighted, round our clearing, a 
dozen pitch barrels; the flames mounted up, as 
straight as cylinders of red iron ; no wind en- 
livened the air, heavy with the heat of the day, 
and with the odors shed, like invisible blood, by 
every herb that had been cut down that morning. 
These torches were symmetrically arranged, and, 
looking at them through half-opened eye-lids, 
they resembled twelve pillars of fire, supporting 
the vault of a temple; the smoke, undulating in 
the air, like tapestry shaken by the wind. cover- 
ed and discovered archipelagoes of  stars.— 
Shadows surrounded this aérial edifice, and en- 
circled us with their walls, while knotted trunks, 
and singularly twisted branches, stood out from 
the darkness like half seen sculpture. Children ca- 
pered about like monstrous gnomes, stripping the 
bushes of leaves ; the more the scene gained in fan- 
tastic aspects, in vague and incoherent seemings, 
the more striking was the influence of the women, 
who started from some dark corner, their eyes 
glowing like coals, their smile of an enigmati- 
cal expression, their hands stretched forth with 
experienced address and avidity, to tell us our 
“good fortune ;’—on that evening, the epithet 
“good” was not out of place. 

The next day, the men of the band would not 
hear us speak of an immediate separation, and 
insisted on accompanying us to the next village, 
some on horseback, some running. Several 
mounted long and narrow carts, each of which 
contained about twenty persons, standing between 
two planks. A heavy rain had succeeded to the 
heat of the preceding day, and to a storm in the 
night. The Bohemian escort began to move ; 
they were all alert, puffing with pleasure and 
impatience, and rejoicing in the rushing rain ; 
they paraded in their pelisses with the skin turn- 
ed outside, which gave them the grotesque air of 
a troop of bears seated on maddened hacks,—for 
they used their spurs so vigorously that their 
horses leaped about like carps. The drivers led the 
wagons with the bridle down, the iron shoes rang 
loudly, whips cracked, horses neighed, the colts 
rushed wildly after their mothers, the wheels 
struck against immense stones that caused the 
ears to stagger like a drunken man, and cries 
and shouts of laughter grew louder and louder, 
embracing a gamut whose gigantic octave includ- 
ed all our acoustic perceptions. It seemed as if 





nothing could restrain the gaiety of this race ; 
but the refreshing influence of the atmosphere 
permitted us to arrive without any other episode 
than festal shrieks and shouts, howled along the 
route as a sign of good will; and profane bene- 
dictions, enough to frighten and banish every 
beast and bird about us. We reached, after 
galloping almost continually, an inn at a little 
distance, which was to be the halt of farewell, 
and where we were to receive a final serenade. 
We had scarcely got under the shelter of an im- 
mense shed, where they affected to think that it 
did not rain any more, than the equestrian troupe 
began to regale our ears. The symphony com- 
menced con estro poetico; but the wine that cir 
culated, and the brandy that had circulated sinee 
the preceding day, soon caused a rinforzando con 
rabbia. The thunder rolled in the distance like 
a ground bass; the frame work of the roof being 
very high, and the walls thin and of broken wood, 
there was so much echo, that the sound acquired 
a double vigor, and each tone struck against the 
other in chaotic confusion ; passionate passages, 
feats of strength, cadences, flourishes, continued 
to succeed each other, nevertheless, and rolled 
péle méle into a most formidable tutti. This musi- 
cal roar, which grew louder, was furrowed with 
tones of greater and greater disorder ; at length, 
during the tempestous finale, it seemed as if 
every sound and tone rolled together en masse, 
like the peaks of mountains that crumble into a 
sheet of sand, mingled with rocks and _ stones, 
amid a tremendous noise. Indeed, it was impos- 
sible to tell whether or not the whole edifice was 
falling on our heads, so deafening was the instru- 
mentation of this concerto, which would certainly 
have incurred the anathemas of the conserva- 
tories, and which even we found a trifle daring ! 





Costa. 
(From the Boston Musical Times.) 


The rejection of Verdi's Cantata at the grand 
London exhibition has given rise to several sug- 
gestions of professional envy. M. Costa is said 
to have had considerable to do with the matter, 
and this has brought forth a long article in the 
Paris Moniteur, in which Costa is portrayed in 
strong characters. We extract some passages. 


‘Costa is well preserved. Nobody has ever found 
out how old he is. He has all his hair, and nearly 
all his teeth, an intelligent face, open and cheerful, 
though he uses a frown now and then, to give him- 
self an air of importance and command. He has a 
clear complexion, which shows the almost effaced 
marks of small pox. He has a house to himself in 
one of the most aristocratic quarters, numerous ser- 
vants, and nicely kept carriages, which make a sen- 
sation in Hyde Park, where fine equipages and 
elegant horses always make their mark. He is 
alwavs dressed in the latest style; his vests are cor- 
rect, his cravats of a dazzling whiteness, his collars 
without a wrinkle. When he seats himself in the 
orchestra he takes his ebony baton with a sort of 
disdainful, disgusted expression, as if he feared to 
soil his gloves. 

“He is absolute, wilfal, obstinate, whimsical, 
grumbling and fantastic. They have nicknamed him 
Costa, the tyrant of Padua. But he is really a pleas- 
ant man, facetious at times, a lover of good dinners, 
good wine, good jokes, langhing heartily among his 
intimates. He generally speaks very loud, as if he 
was deaf, or was talking to deaf people. Singers 
tremble before him; musicians adcr> him, for they 
are his preetorians, an army always ready to defend 
him. He has been at the head of the same orchestra 
for thirty years, and has chosen, called and formed 
his men. The least important of his musicians gets 
twenty dollars a week ; some leading ones receive as 
high as a hundred and fifty dollars a month. 

“ You would vex him very much to noise it round 
that he was born in La Cerra, a little village near 
Naples. He has-been a naturalized Englishman for 
a long time; he speaks English, dresses English, 





eats rare roast beef and .boiled vegetables, which he 
seasons highly with red pepper. He has lately omit- 
ted the title of Signor before his name on the pla- 
cards, that people should not think he was an Italian. 
His merit as an orchestral director is incontestible. 
He understands harmony and counterpoint, accom- 
panies vocalists very well, readily transposing at 
sight, and conducts great vocal and instrumental 
masses admirably. How did he reach this position ? 
The story is greatly to his credit. Some thirty years 
ago the director of the Naples Conservatoire, a man 
of greet learning and exemplary piety, was asked to 
go and direct one of his oratorios at Liverpool or 
Manchester, I don’t remember which. Hé excused 
himself on account of his age, his duties, and the 
fatigues of the voyage, and sent a pupil in his place. 
This pupil was Costa. He went to London with 
very limited means, not knowing a word of English ; 
he wus timid, awkward, blushing to the whites of his 
eyes, and bowing very low to the powdered lackies 
who stared at him insolently over their gold-headed 
canes. 

“ He conducted his teacher’s work very well, and 
succeeded both with the artists and the public. Ina 
short time he made a position, gave lessons, intro- 
duced himself into society, made friends, and was 
appointed conductor of the orchestra at Her Majes- 
ty’s theatre, about 1830. He has heen at the same 
time director of the Philharmome Society, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society and Private Band of the 
Court; all of these bringing him in large salaries. 
After quarrelling with M. Lumley, who was not a 
man to bear his caprices and encroachments, he went 
over to the rival theatre, Covent Garden, carrying 
with him the whole orchestra, and part of the troupe. 
Two strong partnerships, the first founders, and 
Messrs. Weber and Delafield, ruined themselves in 
this enterprise, which Mr. Gye has upheld with 
much exertion. But Costa has always received his 
salary of $7000 for the four months which constitute 
the musical season. No concert of importance is 
given at court or in the city for which Costa does not 
arrange the programme, each of which brings him 
twenty ‘guineas. Finally, to round off his income, 
one of his pupils, who sang out of tune, but thought 
herself a Malibran, bequeathed him £60,000. 

“ This happy life has, however, its grief, a vivid 
one, which materially affects the happiness. Costa 
has twice written for the theatre, and has twice met 
with a failure. Thence comes the contempt he affects 
for the Italian school, and particularly for Donizetti 
ard Verdi. He advances against them Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, Rossini, not daring to advance Costa, 
the unfortunate author of Don Carlos and Malek- 
Adel. 

“ You now understand why Verdi’s piece was not 
performed at the Grand Exhibition, nor at Covent 
Garden, and why M. Sainton, a French violinist of 
great merit, directed M. Bennett’s lyric ode.” 





Translated for this Journal. 


Franz Schubert. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
From the German of Dr. Hemvrich voN KREISsLE. 
(Continued from page 106.) 

Next in the list of Schubert’s Operas come 
the following : 

4. “ Der vierjihrige Posten,” operetta in one 
act, by Korner, (finished May 13,1815.) The 
action is as follows: Duval had come with a 
hostile regiment into a German border town, and 
had been stationed as sentry on a neighboring 
hill, When the regiment marched further on, 
they forgot to relieve him. Tired of standing 
guard so long, he goes down in the evening into 
the village, and here learns that his comrades 
have already gone away. He resolves to remain 
in the village, becomes acquainted with Kiith- 
chen, the daughter of the justice Walther, and 
marries her. Chance will have it, that after four 
years the same regiment marches through the 
village again—and here begins the piece. Duval, 
afraid of being brought before a court martial as 
a deserter, invents the following stratagem. He 
puts on his old uniform and stations himself again 
at the post, from which he had not been relieved ; 
and when the captain, recognizing him, orders 
the soldiers to arrest him as a deserter, Duval, 
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standing on his right of guard, threatens to shoot 
the first man that comes uear him. During this 
parley between the captain and the soldier the 
general appears, inquires into the whole history 
of the case, pardons the four-years sentinel and 
grants him an honorable dismission. 

The poet’s object was (so it it is stated on the 
title page), that this musical farce should be 
composed throughout like a Finale. In this way 
it has been set to musie in Vienna by the late 
Steinacker, and produced on the stage there. 

The piece, written in rhymed verses, contains 
nine scenes. Schubert’s composition, besides the 
somewhat lengthy overture in D, contains eight 
numbers; namely: an introductory chorus of 
peasants, men and w , in which Walther, 
Kiatnchen and Duval tak rt in a Terzet; a duet 
between Kiithchen and Duval; a Trio between 
Walther and the preceding, followed by a Trio be- 
tween Kithchen, Walther and the peasant Veit ; 
an Aria by Kiithchen ; a chorus of soldiers; a scene 
between Kiithchen, the captain and Walther, with 
chorus of peasants and soldiers ; and the Finale, a 
mixed chorus. It has never been performed. 

5. ‘ Fernando,’ musical farce in one act, 
begun July 3, completed July 9,1815. (Poet 
not named). Schubert composed an introduc- 
tion to it (in D minor), which leads into a recita- 
tive and aria of Philip ; this is followed by an 
aria of Fernando, a Romanza of Philip, a duet 
between the two, an aria of Eleonore, a duet 
between Fernando and Eleonore, and the Finale 
with chorus; in all seven pieces of music. This 
operetta, too, has never been performed. As 
may be read upon the score, Schubert composed 
it in six days. 

6. “Die Freunde von Salamanca,” (The 
Friends of Salamanca). Opera in two acts, by 
Mayrhofer. (Begun Nov. 18, ended Dee. 31, 
1815). This opera was undertaken soon after 
the friendship had sprung up between Schubert 
and Mayrhofer, and the music was composed in 
six weeks. The score, as is the case with all of 
Schubert’s operas, is rather comprehensive, and 
the first act alone fills 320 (written) pages. It 
has never been performed. 

7. “ Der héusliche Krieg, oder die Verschwor- 
nen,” (The Domestic War, or the Confederates), 
an operetta in one act, by Castelli. [This piece 
has been performed for the first time during the 
past year (1861-2) in Vienna. T’anslator.] 
Castelli wrote the text, as he tells us in his pre- 
face, on purpose to be set to music. ‘ The great 
complaint,” he says, “ of the German composers 
is: We would write operas, if we had librettos. 
Here is one, gentlemen! Only I beg you to 
give my words some chance, and not make the 
intrigue unintelligible, by preferring mere roul- 
ades to characteristic musical expression.” This 
is the plot. 

Count Heribert von Liidenstein, banneret, As- 
tolf von Reisenberg, Garold von Nummen, Fried- 
rich von Transdorf, liegemen of Heribert, and 
with them many knights, have gone to the holy 
war against the Saracens. Their ladies: Lud- 
milla, Helena, Luitgarde, Camilla, and those of 
the other knights, lament for their husbands, and 
long for their final return. Ludmilla, vexed that 
her lord, preferring the call of honor to that of 
love, could forsake her for so long a time, sum- 
mons the wives of all the other knights to her 
castle, and persuades them to meet their hus. 
bands on tbeir return to their homes with the 








greatest indifference and coldness. Udolin, the 
Count’s page, who has hastened on in advance of 
the returning knights, learns through Isella, the 
tiring maid of the Countess, and his sweetheart» 
of this conspiracy, and attends the session of the 
ladies in woman’s clothes. Ludmilla’s proposition 
is unanimously carried. The knights arrive in 
the castle. Udolin betrays the plot to his mas- 
ter. The resolution of the knights is quickly 
taken; they will fight stratagem with its own 
weapons, and meet the indifferent seeming ladies 
with still greater coldness. 

The knights meet their ladies in the great hall 
of the castle; the dissimulation is carried out 
admirably on both sides ; but the knights, with- 
out so much as greeting their wives, march at 
once into the banquet hall, to hold carousal. The 
Countess is confounded at the conduct of her 
husband ; the other ladies begin already to re- 
proach her with the invention of the trick. Then 
comes Isella and informs the Countess, that her 
husband at the table has lifted up the bowl, to 
toast the war and warlike glory, and then added: 
“ Only a short time will we rest ourselves here, 
then off to the field of honor once more and to 
new laurels! Until then let us have no inter- 
course with our wedded wives.”—The confusion 
and dismay of Ludmilla and the other ladies 
reaches its height. The situation begins to 
become unendurable ; already the Countess de- 
sires a private conversation with the Count; the 
other ladies seek a meeting with their husbands. 
Helena comes together first with Astolf; the 
Countess suspects that her plot is betrayed ; she 
approaches her husband affectionately, and he, 
scarcely master any longer of his feelings, only 
saves himself by the fiction, that a dreadful oath 
binds him and his companions in arms, to return 
to the field again. He bids a last adieu to the 
Countess and withdraws. Udolin and Isella 
enter. The former confidentially informs the 
Countess, that the knights, surrounded one day 
by tke Saracens, and without hope of escape, 
had made a vow, that, in case of their deliver- 
ance, they would undertake another campaign, 
and not give their wives the smallest proof of 
love, unless these out of love to them should put 
on armor and fight with them for the faith. The 
Countess declares that she will never do this. 
Isella takes a suit of armor from the wall and 
clothes her with it, merely in sport, as she pretends. 
The Count appears; touched by the sight of his 
wife, he calls his knights about him; the Countess 
wishes to lay down the arms again, when the 
other ladies all appear in armor and compel 
their leader to remain as she is. The husbands 
now acknowledge themselves conquered ; the 
Count confesses that the story of the vow was all 
an invention; Isella and Udolin join hands in 
betrothal. 

Schubert’s music to this opera consists of ten 
numbers and a Finale. The piece begins with a 
duet between Isellaand Udolin. This is followed 
by a Romanza of Helena; an aria of the Coun- 
tess with chorus of ladies; a march and chorus 
of knights; an aria of Udolin, with chorus of 
knights and ladies; a duet between Helena and 
Astolf; an Arietta of the Count and Countess ; 
and the Finale. 


(To be continued.) 





German Musical Association. 


At the meeting held on the 23d July, 1861, on the 
occasion of the Grand Vocal Festival at Nuremberg, 


—— 





it was proposed to found a Vocal Association (Sin 
gerbund) for all Germany. It was agreed that the 
best means of earrving out the project would be to 
establish branch Vocal Associations in the different 
kingdoms and principalities of the country, which 
branch Associations could then be affiliated with the 
Grand Association. The task of arranging all the 
details was confided to the Swabian Vocal Associa- 
tion. The Committee of the latter, consisting of Dr. 
Pfatf, Dr. Elben, Professors Faist, J. Raar, and W. 
Wiedemann, who entered upon their arduous duty 
with the greatest alacrity, have just published their 
“ First Report on the Preparatory Measures adopted 
for the Foundation of a German Vocal Association.” 
From this report we are able to condense some inter- 
esting particulars relating to the spread of Vocal 
Associations for male voices throughout Germany : 

I. Thuringia.—Singerbund of the Coburg Land- 
Liedertafel, seventeen societies, with 400 members ; 
principal place of meeting, Rudolstadt. Henneberg, 
twenty-six societies (Schleusingen). Apolda, four 
societies. ; 

Il. Maine and Lahn District—1. The United 
Frankfort Miinnergesang-Vereine, fifteen in number, 
with about 550 members. 2. The Rhein-Main Vo- 
cal Association, with fourteen Vereine and 400 mem- 
bers, from Riidesheim to Frankfort ; principal place 
of meeting, Idestein. 3. The Mainthal Voeul Asso- 
ciation, twenty-seven Vereine, from Aschatfenburg 
and Darmstadt to Friedberg and Hanau, with about 
1,000 members; principal place of meeting, Offen- 
hach. 4. The German Vocal Association, with 
Vereine from the two Hesses, Nassau and Wetzlar ; 
principal place of meeting, Giessen. 5. The Oden- 
wilder Vocal Association in the Hessian province of 
Starkenburg, thirteen Vereine and about 400 mem- 
bers. 

III. Bavarian Palatinate-—The Vocal Associa- 
tion of the Palatinate comprises forty five Vocal 
Associations and about 1,350 members; principal 
place of meeting, Speyer. 

IV. Naheand Moselle District—The Nahe Vocal 
Association, with twenty-three Vereine and 500 
members. 

V. Lower Sarony.—The Union of the North 
German Liedertafeln comprises thirty-one Vereine, 
with nearly 1,000 members, from the country between 
Ems and Elbe (Liedertafeln of Hanover, Brunswick, 
Prussia, Lippe, Waldeck, Oldenburg, , Westphalia, 
and Bremen). The place of meeting is not fixed. 
In 1862, it is Hanover. 

VI... Schleswig Holstein, Liiheck, and Hamburg.— 
The North German Siingerbund (principal place of 
meeting, Lubeck) is progressing every day. With it 
is united the Hamburg Liedertafel. A Holstein 
Sangerbund is established. With regard to German 
song in the Duchy of Schleswig, there are Vocal 
Associations in many of the towns ; bat they are not 
allowed to sing political compositions. Anything 
like co-operation is out of the question. All the 
Associations are under the surveillance of the Danish 
police. 

VII. Mecklenburg—The Mecklenburg Siinger- 
bund comprises fifteen Vereine, with about 400 mem- 
hers. The business is always transacted by that 
Vereine which holds the “ Bundesfest.” In 1862, it 
is Rostock. 

VIII. Prussian Sarony.—1. In the province of 
Saxony there was founded, in 1846, thanks to the 
exertion of Herr Ritter, cathedral organist at Merse- 
burg, the Sangerbund an der Saale, with varying 
place of meeting (till 1864, it will be Halle). It 
reckons about 250 members. 2. The United Miin- 
nergesang-Vereine 0 Madgeburg. These consist of 
fourteen Vereine, with about 500 members. 

IX. Saxrony.—1. The General Dresden Singer- 
verein comprises six minor Associations, with about 
400 members. 2. In Leipsic there is un Association 
called the Zéllner-Bund, comprising some twenty 
minor Associations. It was founded by the late 
Karl Zéllner, and is now conducted by Herr Langer, 
Musical Director at the University. 3. The Erzge- 
birgischer Sangerbund, including forty Vereine 
(principal place of meeting, Meerane). 4. In Plauen, 
a Voigtlindischer Sangerbund is being established. 
5. In Bautzen, the same holds good of an Oberlan- 
sitzer Saingerbund 

X. Brandenburg and Pomerania.—1. The March 
Association comprises fifty small Associations, with 
1.000 members. 2. The Central-Sangerbund of the 
March includes two divisions: that of Berlin and that 
of the province, with forty-four smailer Associations 
and 1,362 members. The principal place of meet- 
ing is Berlin. 3. The Stettin Liedertafel forms a 
Pomeranian Sangerbund. 

XI. Prussia ond Posen.—Provincial Vocal Festi- 
vals have heen held here since 1847. There will be 
one at Elbing at the end of Jaly. The German 
Provincial Saéngerbund at Bromberg comprises nine 
Vereine, with 230 members. 
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XII. Bohemia.—National song here suffers great- 
ly from differences of nationality and language. 

XU. Austria.—The Miinnergesangverein in Vi- 
enna is about to take measures for the toundation of 
a Siingerbund in Lower Austria, where forty-five 
Voeal Associations are already in existence. 

XIV. Bavaria.—The Bavarian Singerbund com- 
prises sixty Vereine, with nearly 1,000 members 
(Straubing, Freisingen). 

XV. Saden.—The United Mannergesangvereine 
of Baden are about 100 in number, with 2,000 mem- 
bers (principal place of meeting Carlsruhe). 

XVI. Swabia.—The Swabian Siaingerbund com- 
prises 344 Associations, with about 6,800 members 
(principal place of meeting, Stuttgart). 

In the letters received from the most different 
quarters, the writers express the same wish: by an 
intimate league of German singers to afford a proof 
of their desire for the combination and union of the 
races of Germany. North and South, East and 
West, all agree in this. 

The majority of the Associations now in process 
of formation have sprung from the impulse for union ; 
according to the correspondence received, they have 
been founded expressly for the purpose of belonging 
to the Grand League of the Singers of Germany. 

They have a// declared themselves in favor of the 
union of German singers, and for periodical Vo- 
cal Festivals. The formation of a German Vocal 
Committee to watch over the common interests of 
the various associations, and, also, to fix the time of 
the Grand German Festivals, is desired by nearly all. 
They are all agreed that we should call a Vocal 
Parliament to discuss the snbject. 

We summon, therefore, the Vocal Parliament to 
meet on Sunday, the 21st September, 1862, at Coburg, 
and, conjointly with the Coburg Sangerkranz, invite 
the representatives of the Vocal Associations of 
Germany to be present. As the resolution which 
will cause us to gather together was passed in Nurem- 
berg, and as the preparatory measures were entrusted 
to the Swabian Singerbund, it is but just that we 
South Germans should, in turn, meet our North Ger- 
man brothers on their own territory. 

Although what has already been done has given 
proof of gratifying vitality in the world of German 
song, there are still wanting, as it would be wrong 
for us to attempt to deny, many members whose 
absence is greatly missed; some districts are not 
represented, and many important Vereme have not 
joined the movement. We trust that the publication 
of the successes achieved will act as an incentive to 
fresh ones. —London Musical World. 





Halevy. 


{From Spiridion’s Paris Letter, June, 1862, in the Evening 
Gazette.) 

Were I a great man I should wish myself dead.— 
There is nothing like death for transforming man 
intoa god. Voltaire was wrong when he declared 
a dead demi-god an inconsiderable thing. The low- 
est demi-god that figures in Fasti becomes transfig- 
ured into a peer of the Twelve the moment the 
ethereal dart which, a little sooner or later, pierces 
all children of earth, transfixes him. 

We had a notable instance of the truth of these 
reflections this month in Paris. Halévy, whose 
mournful face meets you in every print shop window 
and in every photographer’s show-case, has suddenly 
become a god—for the poor man is in his grave.— 


Those deep furrows on his countenance were 
ploughed by grief, that dumb grief which 
whispers despair to the o’erfraught heart; for 


at theatre door after thea- 
tre door and asked only that his pieces might 
live, that is, might see the footlights and catch ap- 
plause, that his dreams might be embodied by artist 
and resound on instrument—and now, while the sod 
is upon him and his ear i ible, every ger is 
anxious to execute something by Halévy, his name 
may be mentioned without blasphemy in the same 
breath with the names of the greatest [?] geniuses that 
ever communicated thought to man in measured har- 
monious melody. The story of the Sybil is as old 
as humanity. This price would have purchased the 
whole volume ; you must pay the same price for the 
merest fragment. We never grow wiser. ”T'was 
only yesterday Rachel gasped as she lay dying and 
gazed at the luxuries heaped up around her: ‘“ Had 
they given me buta little more of this’’ (she took up 
a morsel of bread as she spoke) “when I was young- 
er, I had not been dying so soon.” ’Twas last night 
that Henry Murger turned his full eyes upon the 
buxom sick nurse, and after gazing on her ruddy 
cheek, plump form that never knew fast or sleepless 
night, asked, “Do you find your life happy?” And 
as he observed her stare vacantly, for she looked at 
the question as a dying man’s vagary, he sighed :— 


in vain he knocked 

















“Tt is more than I have done.” A crumb of bread 
(oftentimes hard to get by proud genius) had stood 
between him and happiness, between him and life. 
They had given him a splendid funeral and builded 
him a costly monument: that money which was be- 
stowed upon the corpse had made the living happy 
and given us many an excellent work. We still 
haggle about the price of the Sybilline leaves. They 
have brought out Halévy’s masterpiece, La JSuive, at 
the Grand Opera; they hed their best actors, fine 
scenes ; they crowned his bust with laurel—’twas all 
fine and admirable, but ’twas too late. Half one 
tithe of all that honor would have given us a second 
La Juive, for he only asked to be cheered by ap- 
plause, to hear a hearty God speed ! ring sometimes 
in his ears from that anonymous, unflattering friend, 
the public, to set to work anew and breathe the beau- 
tiful and sublime accents of that intellectual world, 
at whose portals speech falters and eloquence grows 
dumb. 
Ilis life was no holiday. No fairy placed the sil- 
ver spoon of fortune in his eradle. His whole eareer 
yas one of assiduous, and during the early stages of 
the road to fame, of unrewarded labor. His atten- 
tion was turned to music by a trifle—so we call those 
circumstances which decide our career on earth, and 
oftentimes our eternal fate—by hearing at a distribu- 
tion of prizes in a school the overture to the Caliph 
of Bagdad performed by a violin, flute and a piano. 
The son of the school master, Mons. Cazot, happen- 
ed to be a tutor at the Conservatory and an excellent 
musician. He encouraged the lad’s turn for the art. 
Ilalévy was only twelve years old when he obtained 
a prize for harmony at the Conservatory. His first 
master here was Berton ; but he did not long remain 
in Berton’s class, being soon promoted (such the 
change was deemed) to the class of that rough, mis- 
anthropic, cross-grained churl, named, as if Fate had 
found fun in the antithesis, Cherubini, and who has 
been described “as a stupid fool without one single 
quality except genius.” Halévy bore with the pa- 
tience of his race (he belonged to those tribes whence 
Shylock descended) Cherubini’s vapors, and the 
rough composer’s heart warmed to the lad and by 
degrees became a deep and sincere attachment which 
death alone broke. When Halévy was only fifteen, 
Cherubini announced one morning to his class that 
he was going to England and would be absent some 
months, and that Halévy would teach them during 
his absence. Halévy used to confess in after-life how 
big his heart swelled with joy and pride at this un- 
expected honor. No wonder! Cherubini confided 
Halévy to Méhul during his absence. These three 
comporers, Berton, Cherubini and Méhul, were 
Halévy’s masters ; they were not, however, his only 
masters, for Meyerbeer and Auber made a deep im- 
pression on him. Let us not anticipate the course of 
events, but rather follow young Halévy to the In- 
stitate, where he obtained the second prize tor musi- 
cal composition, and in 1818 he received the first 
prize, which entitled him to reside at Rome for two 
years at the charge of the French Government. A 
pleasing anecdote is told of his life at this period of 
time. Before he went to Rome he, with several 
friends, was in the habit of dining every Thursday 
at the house of Mons. Viguier, the father of one of 
them. Mons. Viguier was a gentleman of fortune 
who was fond of philosophy and the arts, and who 
acted upon the precept that the good things of this 
world were not made for fools, by giving excellent 
dinners. One day Halévy, Victor Cousin, (the now 
celebrated philosopher), Mons. Patori, (the now emi- 
nent professor of the Sorbonne), Viguier, Jr., (son 
of the host and now one of the best Hellenists of 
France and professor at the Ecole Normale,) Charles 
Loyson, (a young poet of great promise who prema- 
turely died), and a bright fellow named Arnold were 
the lads assembled round the table. They talked of 
art, the stage, philosophy, literature, and, waxing 
warm, young Consin exclaimed, “I must write a 
drama ; I’ll invent the action, I'll write the plan.— 
You (he turned to Loyson) will turn it into divine 
poetry ; you (he addressed Halévy) will write the 
score.” These were no idle words. The very next 
day young Cousin set to work to draw his drama 
from Marmontel’s story, Les Quatre Flacons. And 
after this dinner young Patin wrote the “book” of a 
one act opera for Halévy; the subject was Pygma- 
lion. Halévy composed the score at the Villa 
Medicis during bis stay at Rome. On his return to 
Paris this opera was executed by a full orchestra, led 
by no less a musician than Habeneck, while Mme. 
Cinti Damoreau sang the part of Galathee, Adolphe 
Nourrit the part of Pygmalion, and Dabadie the 
part of athird person. This execution took place 
before a committee appointed to examine pieces 
offered for performance ; it was accepted and was 
about to be produced before the public, when Mons. 
Toney, a “book” maker, famous thirty-five or forty 





years ago, and Mons. Fétis, (now director of the 
Brussels Conservatory,) objected to the performance 
of the opera upon the ground that the committee had 
received their opera some years before on the same 
subject. The consequence of this injunction was 
that neither opera appeared. Some time—a long 
time afterwards—Halévy obtained another “hook,” 
L' Artisan, and wrote the score, but he waited for a 
long time before he could find any manager willing 
to bring it out before the public. It was by an odd 
accident enough he at last succeeded in getting a 
manager who would let it see the footlights. One 
summer evening Boieldieu gave a small party in his 
rooms on the Boulevard Montmartre, (in which very 
rooms, by the way, Rossini lived a good many years 
afterwards). . The windows were open ; Halévy was 
leaning on the baleony, and he saw Guilbert de Pix- 
erecourt (then manager of the Opera Comique) enter 
the house. As soon as Pixerecourt came into the 
drawing-room he went towards the card table where 
3oieldieu and Cherubini e playing écarté. Pixer- 
ecourt bet on Cherubini oe lost. Cherubini rose ; 
another and another and affother player took the un- 
lucky chair; Pixerecourt continued to bet on them 
and continued to lose. At last he took the cards 
himself, and won; a run of good luck set in his favor , 
He passed six, seven, cight times. Delighted at his 
success, he suddeniy turned round towards Halévy 
(who had been sitting for half an hour by the side 
of the card-table) and said: “ Call at the Opera 
Comique to-morrow ; Iam going to bring out your 
opera.” Had fortune continued to frown on Pixere- 
court it is probable that several years would have 
passed away before Halévy could have made his ap- 
pearence. JL’ Artisan was successful ; Chollet and 
Mme. Casimir filled the leading parts; two pieces 
were encored and the score was sold the very same 
evening to a musical publisher. The next day the 
young book writer and composer, delighted at their 
success, went to see the manager to thank him for 
his kindness. He received them most affably and 
said: “Yonr opera pleases me very much; I shall 
play it fourteen times.” This freak of Pixerecourt 
(it was nothing but a freak) arrested the progress of 
their opera in its full success. It was not until 1828 
that Halévy succeeded in re-appearing at the Opera 
Comique. It was not until 1829 that Halévy attract- 
ed public attention, and this success he owed in part 
to Malibran, as it was at her suggestion that he wrote 
Cleri, in which she appeared at the Italian Opera.— 
This gave him a fair position and enabled him to 
find managers disposed to bring out Scribe’s ballet, 
for which he wrote the score, Manon Lescaut the 
opera-ballet La Tentation, La Langue Musicale and 
Les Souvenirs de Lafleur. But none of these pieces 
seemed the heralds of a great work—for such is La 
Juive, which was brought out in 1835, and has been 
played in every country where there is a band of 
music and an opera stage. Mr. Kimball may, per- 
haps, say that these are unnecessary and that the 
“book” alone will attract crowded houses if the 
scene painter be generous of paint and the costumer 
of his gaudy attire. Was not that the experience of 
the Boston Museum? JL’£clair, which was played 
the same year, carried Halévy’s reputation still high- 
er. These were succeceded by La Reine de Chypre 
and Charles V1. (which was ruined by the “book,’’) 
Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, Val d’Andorre and 
Ta Fée aux Roses. You are so familiar with these 
admirable works I need not dwell upon their merits. 
I shall not tire you with an enumeration of the other 
operas. which carried the catalogue to thirty-three 
titles. Let me turn to that which you do not see at 
the opera-house—to the man. Halevy was never 
more interesting than in private life. Endowed with 
a supple intellect, he seemed fitted for any profession ; 
this was a misfortune as far as the artist was con- 
cerned, as such natures are never agitated without 
intermittence by that fever which should attend upon 
ambition as the dangling iron bolt and spurs on the 
Corso racers. 

“Halevy,” writes one of his nearest friends, Mons. 
Boilay, ‘had a natural gift or talent for writing, 
which was cultivated and improved by study, by a 
taste of reading which he gratified everywhere, in 
his study, during the interval of his labors, of busi- 
ness conversations, in public conveyances, in socie- 
ty, in fine everywhere. He was able to isolate him- 
self completely in the midst of the noise of his fam- 
ily or of conversation all around him, if he took no 
share in it, and under the circumstances he could 
write music, prose or poetry, or read with imperturb- 
able attention. He had an instinct for languages. 
He knew German, Italian, English, Latin ; he hada 
smatering of Greek and Hebrew. He could give 
any quantity of etymologies. He had a passion for 
dictionaries. He often found it hard to find a word 
in a dictionary; when he would open the dictionary 
to look for the desired word, his eye would fall in the 
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No. 10. FOR, BEHOLD, DARKNESS SHALL COVER THE EARTH. 
Isaiah, Ix. v. 2, & 
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THE PEOPLE THAT WALKED IN DARKNESS. 


Isaiah, ix. v. 2. 
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neighborhood of the word he sought, the first word 
that he saw would catch his eve, he would read it, 
then the next, then another and another until at last 
he sometimes forgot the word he was looking after. 
These desultory predilections were all profitable to 
him, for he had a tenacious memory and paid great 
attention to everything. He knew a great many 
things even in science, natural history and medicine 
His curiosity was inexhaustible ; he took interest in 
everything,everything attracted him,raised his desires, 
or rather his regret that he had not made the immedi- 
ate object of attention the occupation of his life. 
When he read history, he regretted that he was not 
an historian ; military relations, that he was not a 
soldier ; geology, that he was not a geologist ; poli- 
tics, that he was not a statesman. When a discussion 
took place at his house about a fact, a date, or any 
question, he would never rest satisfied until he had 
the solution. He would seck the authority required 
among his books ; he would send for this, then that, 
then another work ; he would have his library ran- 
sacked, he would ransack it himself ; he would be so 
impatient as to make everybody around him impatient; 
he would have the question settled. Sometimes after 
others had forgotten all about it he would reappear 
beaming with delight at having solved the enigma— 
and would laugh at all these eccentricities of a stu- 
dent and an inquisitive mind with a charming ingenu- 
ousness. He wrote everything, music and literature, 
with great care, and was difficult to please : he would 
erase and correct until he obtained clearness and the 
exact expression. His academical notices and all his 
writings revealed a great art of composition. IIe ar- 
ranged them like a little scenic drama or opera; he 
would adroitly introduce an episode, a description, 
what is called an air de bravoure, and almost always 
he commanded applause by it just as a songstress 
does. He had a variety of accents and passed from 
the amusing to the high and poetical.” 

Halévy’s conversation was extremely agreeable 
when he pleased to make it so; but he never liked to 
talk to in a room full of people. He would never 
give his tongue the rein except with a few persons of 
old acquaintance. He would with them tell in a 
low tone his most charming stories, make his delicate 
criticisms on art and his quiet repartees. One day, 
at the close of a public meeting of the Institute at 
which Mons. Lebrun presided, and which the latter 
opened with a speech, he congratulated Halévy upon 
eulogy he read— What a delightful piece you gave 
us.” Halévy replied, “ Aye; but what an overture 
we had!” His health began to wane and he was 
sensible of it. One day he said to a friend, ‘I am 
better than I was : I must take a real holiday of two 
or three months, for I want to finish this opera (Noe) 
before I die.” One of his children said, “ Oh, 
father!”....Halévy replied, “Had you rather I 
should say I will finish it after 1am dead?” Mons. 
Sainte Beuve says—* Had Halévy lived, he would 
doubtless have been clected a member of the French 
Academy. Mons. ‘Villemain told him so one day; a 
lively beam of joy glittered on his countenance, but 
it soon disappeared; he was afraid of militating 
against the success of his dearly beloved brother.” 

The oonflagration of the “ property ”’ magazine of 
the Grand Opera, which took place a year or two 
ago, was a deep wound to Halévy—perhaps the causa 
remota of his death. All the scenery and costumes 
of La Juive perished in the fire. Halevy had been 
postponed time and again when he asked the Grand 
Opera to bring out his pieces. When he saw that 
before the Grand Opera could bring out his pieces 
again something like $30,000 or $40,000 must be 
spent, he felt that he must give up all hope of seeing 
them again. He pined away, grew daily weaker, 
although afficted with no perceptible disease, and at 
last died of long deferred hope. He left his family 
penniless. The day after his burial, Baron de Roth- 
schild wrote Mme. Halevy that he had allowed her 
an annuity of $2000; Mons. Rodiques, a wealthy 
stock broker, sent her $16,000 for the dowry of her 
two daughters, which sum, he said, was raised by 
several friends as a tribute of admiration and regret 
to her husband’s memory ; and Mons. Pereire wrote 
to her that her husband was the possessor of a man- 
sion on the Bouleyard Malesherbes, whose rental was 
$2000 annually. A few days ago the Emperor sent 
a bill to the Council of State conferring upon her an 
annnity. 

These posthumous tributes of admiration and 
regret are of a nature to cheer the modest, unsuccess- 
ful aspirant afterhonors. They teach that the world, 
although seeming indifferent, nevertheless observes 
them who strive for its favors, and, even after they 
fall in the strife, honors their memory by honoring 
those they loved best and by protecting them from 
fortune’s caprices. 





Church Music in New York. 


(From the Sunday Mercury.) 
(Continued.) 
TRANSFIGURATION CHURCH. 


This church is located on the corner of Mott and 
Park streets, near Chatham. For years it stood next 
door to that famous dramatic temple known as Bur- 
ton’s old theatre, in Chambers street. When the de- 
ceased and lamented Dr. Varella was its pastor it 
was one of the most notable churches in the country. 
This clergyman, it was, and is still, believed, by the 
faithful of the Roman Catholic persuasion, to have 
been capable of achieving miracles, in the cure of 
maladies and afflictions of every describable charac- 
ter. We recollect when the lame, the blind, the St. 
Vitus-dance-striken, and other sufferers were taken 
thereto in large numbers, and it was indisputably 
asserted that after three consecutive visits, and the 
performance of a certain office by that eminent di- 
vine, the prostrate and afflicted sufferers were raised 
up, and made to walk erect in their pristine health 
and strength. The Rev. Dr. Verella was one of the 
most exemplary ministers that ever ascended the 
steps of a pulpit. Young men who have, unhappily, 
since then, fallen from grace, and who seldom enter 
the doors of any church, are willing to testify to the 
child-like innocence of this good man. His gentle 
and pious admonitions are still green in their hearts, 
and when the religious mood comes upon them, they 
look back with the fondest memory to the early teach- 
ings of “poor Father Varella.”’ 

At the period of which we write, there was a very 
fine choir in the Church of the Transfiguration. But 
we are sorry to say that many church choirs are left 
far behind in the grand march of progress which 
characterizes our time. A great many changes have 
come over Transfiguration within a few years; and 
we regret to observe that they have brought no im- 
provement intheir wake. The distinguished Varella 
died, and the amiable Mr. McClennan, his successor 
to the pastorship, was a short time since removed by 
the indisputed edict of the illustrious Archbishop 
John. 

It always appeared somewhat strange to us that 
those Catholic pastors most worshipped and beloved 
by their congregations are the soonest to be removed, 
and others placed in their positions, which change 
actually causes old members of the congregation to 
resign their pews and betake themselves to a newer and 
stranger parish. Yet there is a feasible excuse for 
these changes. The most eloquent preacher can 
make the largest collection, and the most amiable 
pastor is capable of cultivating the greatest degree of 
respect among his parishioners. Hence, where a 
church is deepest in debt, thither an eloquent and 
amiable clergyman must hie to liquidate the same. 
This plan, it agpears to ns, is truly exemplifying the 
old adage, ‘ Penny wise aud pound foolish.” For 
there is a different congregation in Transfiguration, 
and a far different choir. Where there is a refined 
and intellectual congregation in a church, there you 
may rely upon finding a good choir. They take a 
pride (and a very laudable one, we opine) in procur- 
jug fine music, and there is no pastor over snch a 
congregation who does not exercise the deepest inter- 
est in this department of his duties. 

The foregoing remarks are not intended to speak 
disparagingly of the choir connected with the church 
above mentioned. We have promised, in our intro- 
ductory paper, “to be lenient with all, and give 
honor to whom honor is due.” We have kept our 
ger thus far aud intend to cling to that promise. 

ut the enjoinment, “ Be just and fear not,” has 
always been a favorite one of ours, and we will 
“speak the truth if the heavens should fall.” 

We are reliably informed that there is at present a 
question of great import discussed in many of the 
New York churches: namely, whether it is better or 
more judicious to eugage a paid choir or a volunteer 
one. In regard to this question we desire to say a 
few words. 

There are, so far as our knowledge extends, only 
two tolerable volunteer choirs in the Catholic churches 
of this city. ‘The first of these two were noticed at 
some length last Sunday, and the other we have yet 
to consider upon. Now, the only musical composi- 
tions which immortalize the Roman Church service 
(musically speaking) are those set down in the libret- 
to catalogue as Haydn’s No. 1, Mozart’s No. 2, 
Peter’s Masses, Natoidad’s, De Monti’s, and other 
immortal composers of sacred lyricisms.(!) Then we 
have one of the grandest efforts of sacred music that 
has ever been accomplished—Mozart’s No. 12. To 
& proper execution of those sublime efforts no one 
can aspire but a thorough, well-educated, and careful 
musician, Therefore, volunteer choirs are, plainly 
speaking, failures. There are exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule, but we except only two. 





Music isan arduous study. It requires years from 
the most enthusiastic pupil to become proficient (or 
partly proficient) in the art. Those years of study 
require a considerable outlay of money (for musical 
tuition is costly, lessons varying from fifty cents to 
two dollars per hour, payable in advance). There- 
fore, we simply argue, if you are gifted with a supe- 
rior musical education you should make it pay 
you. 
~ When we, very reasonably, ask a volunteer choir 
leader: “ How can you expect a few boys and girls, 
who have not been under musical instruction six 
months, to sing one of Mozart’s or Haydn’s masses a 
We are met with the reply : 

“QO, well, it is the desire of Father So-and-so that 
the children of the congregation should be brought 
into the choir, and instructed in the rudiments a 
couple of nights in the week. Then, aftera while, 
they attempt (with a sigh) Mozart and Haydn !” ’ 

Still further inquiring, we say : : 

Ay Sg certainly, your pastor must be a more in- 
telligént man than you represent him. He has cer- 
tainly a better estimation of the fine arts than to pre- 
fer a discordant medley of uncultivated voices to the 
harmonious cadences of an accomplished musical 
quartet.” 

“Yes, but there is another thing,” responds the 
organist, “Father , is willing to put up with poor 
music, if he only knows that there is nobody in the 
choir but a Catholic; and besides it retrenches the 
expenses of the church.” 

Confasion to such ideas! say we. If you want to 
have good music you must expect to pay for it. No 
liberal and intelligent church pastor ever expressed 
such a desire. 

This statement of facts brings us to a short con- 
versation about Transfiguration choir. ‘There was a 
time when this church engaged a very creditable, but 
not a first-rate one. Since that time, it appears, re- 
trogression has been the order of the day in the mu- 
sical department of the edifice. We never under- 
stood the proper magnitnde of a volunteer choir un- 
til last Sunday, when we visited this sanctuary.— 
There were huddled together in a narrow space, a 
miscellaneous: group of young men and women of 
different voices. From the “Kyrie Eleison” was be- 
gun until the “Gloria” was concluded, we could not 
for our lives (and we have heard much sacred music) 
trace the grand composition to the source from 
whence it sprung. We were substantially informed, 
however, that it arose from the inspiration of the ac- 
complishéd organist of this church, Mr. Augustus 
Cull. 

This gentleman is apparently a very voluminous 
composer, for he gave us the “ Credo,” “ Sanctus,” 
and the “Agnus Dei’ from another of his masses, 
composed for three voices. ‘To use a common phrase, 
everybody “‘j’ined.in” the choruses of those grand 
but neglected compositions, and the loftiness and ex- 
uberance of the vocalization entirely debarred us 
from judging who was loudest in the great vocal 
competition. 

Nevertheless it was done tolerably well for a volun- 
teer choir, and they may do better by-and-by. But 
until the volunteer system is dispensed with, Trans- 
figuration Church will never possess such a choir as 
it did in Chambers street. 

Au revoir, Transfiguration. May thy musical 
guests cull [pun?] sweeter and more exquisite flowers 
from thy choir than we have culled in our brief but 
delightful pilgrimage to thy sacred shrine ! 

ST. JAMES’ CHURCH. 


This church has never lost its prestige in the cata- 
logue of church choirs. Thereis always a difference 
of opinion, even among the best judges of music, 
as to the superiority of vocalists. Now, many lovers 
of sacred music look fondly back to the days when 
Miss White warbled her ‘‘ Ave Marias” and other 
ecstatic melodies in this church. Others remember, 
with pleasure, the sweet solos of De Lacey. The 
elder Bristow, too—father to the distinguished com- 
poser and leader, George—controlled the organ in 
those days; and the choir was an able and efficient 
one. It has clung to the old régime, and has still a 
very creditsble choir. It contains the following 
names and numbers of voice : organist Mr. Stuckler ; 
soprano, Madame Matuche ; contralto, Miss Smith ; 
tenor, Mr. Lockwood ; bass, Mr. Weitz. The affa- 
ble organist of this choir, Mr. Stuckler, has been 
connected with the church for a considerable period, 
and if he is not a great musician, he is decidedly a 
painstaking and conscientious leader. Madame Ma- 
tuche was, unhappily, indisposed last Sunday ; and 
the exquisite contralto, Miss Smith, was also absent. 
But the Vespers were very finely rendered by two or 
three guests of the soprano order, and the regular 
bass and tenor of the choir. The bass, Senior Weitz, 
has a very fine basso profundo voice, and sings his 
music in very good style. His method, however, 
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does not please us ; for it is rather dull, and bids de- 
fiance to a musical rule, which says: “If the plain- 
melody is dull and insipid, embellish it.” (!!) The 
tenor, Mr. Lockwood, is very good. For this relief, O 
Lockwood, much thanks! For albeit thou hast not 
a style coeval (!) with the greatest tenors in our midst, 
still thou art far superior to church tenors generally. 
The torrid zone weighed heavily upon our shoulders 
last Sunday, but thou, great gemi of the sonorous 
voice, came to our relicf, and we were refreshed.(!) 

It was really exhilarating to hear the fresh and 
impulsive tenor robuste. We have, in our sorrow, 
lately deplored the absence of those expressive and 
pathetic tenor voices, which were heretofore familiar 
to our ears in church choirs, but thanks for the re- 
lief ! 

Mr. Lockwood has a very good voice, and is a 
clever musician. He sings in true artistic style, and 
his method bespeaks a thorough musical education. 
His tenor rd/e in the Vespers on Sunday afternoon 
was faultlessly sustained; but the solo, “ Salvey Re- 
gina” (Mother of Mercy), by Schubert, was his 
happiest effort. This was a very creditable piece of 
vocalization and entitles Mr. Lockwood to the repu- 
tation of being a very fine tenor singer and faultless 
artist. 

The little solo, “Ave Maria,” by Kiicken, execut- 
ed by Senior Weitz, was very pleasantly rendered, 
and displayed the majestic and sonorous notes of his 
excellent basso to perfection, This gentleman has a 
very fine voice, and knows how to use it in a eredit- 
able manner. 

Taking everything into consideration, there is a 
very select choir at St. James’, and we are happy to 
see the time-honored old church sustain its musical 
reputation so nobly. It has tenaciously clung to the 
paid choir system, for its directors know well that 
when it dispenses with that, their music is virtually 
atanend. Vive la St. James. 





Joacuim.—In speaking of the last concert of the 
Musical Society of London, the Musical World 
BAYS : 

The great feature of this concert—as it must have 
been at any concert, no matter of what pretensions 
—was the superb execution, by Herr Joseph Joa- 
chim, of Beethoven’s unparalleled concerto, the only 
one, unfortunately, which the most gifted and pro- 
found of instrumental composers has dedicated to 
the fiddle. Herr Joachim has been styled “the mod- 
ern Paganini;’”” but, with deference to the wonderful 
talents of the great Italian violinist—legitimate suc- 
cessor of Tartini and annihilator of the chaste and 
classical Viotti—this is hardly a fitting compliment 
to pay to one who has achieved what Paganini never 
dreamed of. Paganini was the Emperor of virtuos: ; 
Herr Joachim is the Emperor of genuine fiddlers— 
the interpreter elect of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
of Haydn, Spohr, and Mendelssohn; the grandest 
quartet player whom, not only Germany, but Europe 
has known. What feat of mere “ virtuosity,” for 
example, can be for one instant compared with Herr 
Joachim’s execution of the sole ‘“chaconnes,” 
sonatas and fugues of John Sebastian Bach—which, 
judged simply in a mechanical sense, are more difli- 
cult than all the “ fantasias ” of Paganini and his 
numerous disciples put together? Here we have 
note for note, and passage for passage. He who can 
play the fagues of Bach can, as a matter of course, 
play the fantasias of Paganini; but it by no means 
follows that he who can play the fantasias of Pagan- 
ini can also play the fugues of Bach. Still higher, 
nevertheless, than one or the other, and indeed than 
both combined, should be esteemed the perfect read- 
ing—perfect in conception asin mechanical delivery 
—of such a work as the concerto of Beethoven, a 
musical poem of the highest imaginable beauty.— 
Herr Joachim’s execution of this marvellous con- 
certo shows a genius only less than that which enabl- 
ed the composer himself to produce it. _ He plays it 
(always from memory) as though he was extempor- 
izing in a moment of inspiration—as though, in short, 
every phrase of it came directly from his own brain. 
When the solo instrament should properly dominate, 
it dominates and subdues the orchestra; when the 
orchestra has to bring out the most important features 
in the general design, the violin, in Herr Joachim’s 
hands, seems to wait upon it, as in duty bound—con- 
tent to accompany where before it was accompanied. 
Never, for one instant, is the player made conspicu- 
ons at the expense of the composer. Beethoven 
speaks throughout, according to Beethoven’s caprice ; 
and Herr Joachim is only too content to be the in- 
spired tone-poet’s mouth-piece. In the “cadenzas”’ 
alone does Herr Joachim shine with the unaided 
brilliancy of a “ virtuoso ;” and even these are so 
thoughtfully, so: reverentially made, that amid all 
their amazing perplexities, they seem to be nothing 





more than rhapsodies of the music that has suggest- 
ed them, and upon the most salient and conspicuous 
melodies of which they are built. In fact, so entire 
an abnegation of egotical display, combined with 
such faultless and magnificent execution, as that 
which characterizes Herr Joachim’s performance of 
Beethoven’s violin concerto is, we may safely say, 
without a parallel. On the present occasion he sur- 
passed himself, and raised the audience to a degree 
of enthusiasm almost unprecedented in a concert- 
room. That Herr Joachim is the very first of living 
executive artists, is, we think, beyond a doubt. 


Musical Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 1.—On the occasion of the 
marriage ceremonies of the accomplished organist of 
St. Angustine’s Church, yesterday morning, Kal- 
liwoda’s Mass was performed by the Choir, Mr. M. 
II. Cross presiding at the organ, assisted by a small 
orchestra. The music was, I believe, a complimen- 
tary “surprise,” and was so very successfully render- 
ed, as to add much to the interest of the occasion.— 
The Mass is a splendid production, and is worthy of 
the reputation which the composer possesses at home, 
but which he does not seem to enjoy on this side the 
water. The work is characteristically dramatic, and, 
in common with his other productions, is filled to re- 
pletion with original ideas. It is also remarkable, a 
praiseworthy feature also of his other compositions, 
for the extremely delicate and judicious treatment of 
his themes, and the total absence of any apparent de- 
sire to create unheard of effects; his climaxes are, 
all of them, natural, and for this reason are more 
agreeable to the cultivated taste, and are listened to 
with sincere delight after the strained platitudes of 
those clamorous composers, who delude themselves 
with the belief that noise is synonymous with sublim- 
ity. Kalliwoda is, evidently, a fervent admirer of 
the works of Mozart, and if he has unconsciously 
imbibed any of his great qualities from that fountain 
head of pure harmony, it is the one quality to which 
I have referred. 

I have to record the decease of one of our best 
young musicians, Mr. Charles Breiter. Mr. Breiter 
had scarcely reached his majority, ere he fell a vic- 
tim to the insidious workings of a painful complaint, 
the result of an ambition to excel, that was dispro- 
portionate to his physical powers. Our deceased 
friend was a conscientious and pains-taking student; 
his violin was apparently his dearest friend, and a 
continuation of that careful attention to practice 
which was his, almost to the very day of his death, 
would have placed him foremost in the ranks of an 
native artist. Asa friend and companion, the char- 
acter of the deceased was free from the slightest sus- 
picion of evil, and those that knew him best have no 
fault to record of him ; and with them his memory 
will ever abide a very pleasant recollection. 

MeErcorTI0. 
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Music in THis Numper.— Continuation of Handel's 
Messiah. 


Young Composers. 

Persons get to composing music, prompted in 
various ways. Some by the feeling and sentiment 
of music which is deep within them, and which, 
not content with passive enjoyment, would fain 
try and originate something. Some, by a better 
right, who in addition to feeling, have ideas, 
musical thoughts, which well up from their feel- 
ings and demand outward form and expression. 
Some are led to it through science, through first 
acquiring a knowledge of laws and means. 








Some start with a clever gift of executing 
and performing music ; this presupposes more or 
less of energy and power of overcoming difficul- 
ties; and this ambition, used to triumphs, is very 
apt to think all spheres its own and to expend 
much effort and much skill in trying to create 
formidable works, without the material or the in- 
spiration from within. Those succeed, who best 
blend all these qualifications, duly subordinated 
one to the other, in the order above stated: thus 
Feeling, Ideas, Science, Execution. 

These laiter days have witnessed a great many 
composers, whose whole capital and outfit belongs 
exclusively under the last of these four catego- 
ries; indeed the growth of a whole new School 
of music, of which the heaping up of difficulties 
of execution in order to overcome them, and 
thereby excite astonishment, and excite oneself 
in the triumphant consciousness thereof, is the 
main feature. Never, to be sure, were the true 
Classics of music better understood and cultiva- 
ted; while, on the other hand, genius like Cho- 
pin’s is enough to redeem the modern Virtuoso 
School from sweeping condemnation. \But the 
tendency we speak of is uppermost and most 
inflaming to young ambition, which would) strike 
at once, would do the impossible in the form that 
the many can appreciate as readily as they can a 
gymnastic performance, or some sleight of hand ; 
instead of waiting for the slow fame of deep and 
solid excellence in Art. To this danger our 
American youth, now that young men devote 
themselves to the piano, are peculiarly liable. In 
a nation whose leading trait is enterprise and 
restless ardor of outward activity, and in which 
there is not yet the old deep soil of sentiment 
and still enthusiasm and fine culture, out of which 
true music springs, it is natural that the virtuosos 
of the day should be taken up as models, and that 
Herz, Thalberg, Dreyschock and De Meyer, and 
Gottschalk, should win hosts of pupils, where 
Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., have but 
few. Imitators, to be sure, and fortunately, the 
latter can have none; genius is ever beyond imi- 
tation. Whereas the former class, the virtuosos , 
deal in just the dazzling qualities which tempt to 
imitation and which can be imitated. 

Look over the piles of new piano-forte com- 
positions, by new names, German, English, 
French, American, which load the counters of 
our music dealers, and you soon learn to despair 
of ever finding anything really new in all this 
eager productivity. The same sort of operatic 
Fantasias, with no end of passage work, inspired 
by itching fingers; the same perpetual changes 
onthe Nocturne, and the Mazurka, and the 
Concert Waltz a@ Ja Chopin; the same reflected 
yack o’lantern lustres of the model virtuosos.— 
Many learn to execute these things, and soon, as 
a matter of course, they come to the making them 
for themselves, and for the world, that is for 
money and for fame. It is altogether a mistaken 
notion with us, that young composers need en- 
couragement. Everything induces, tempts them 
to compose, or fancy they compose, when they 
but imitate—and the incontinent haste to rush 
into print, with the smiling favor it receives, is 
one of the chief things that prevents real musi- 
cianship, by tempting young ambition to waste 
itself in this superficial way. 

Composition is one thing; coming before the 
world as a composer is quite another. The form- 
er is by all means to be recommended, in the way 
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of study, exercise, self-training. He who would 
learn to truly understand an art, had better try 
his own hand in it. But let him not be in haste 
to publish his crude exercises, thinking to win 
fame by them. Our young musicians, as a too 
common thing, lack modesty. Meal musicians, 
men of real talent, genius even, far advanced in 
Art, keep to themselves, or burn, many an 
effort far superior to nine-tenths of the aforesaid 
publications, wisely regarding them as exercises, 
not as works. How ridiculous it looks, then, for 
a shallow fellow, half-taught, and without a spark 
of originality, to be giving to the world his 
“Opus” so and so! 





Mendelssohn's Songs without Words. 


Book First. 


To describe the music of Mendelssohn, or Cho- 
pin, or any true poet-composer, seems a work of 
despair. As well try to describe the fragrance 
of mignonette, or the flavor of a peach, or tell 
what thoughts compose the charm of the most 
evanescent and delicious reverie, which knows 
no reason for itself. and seems to have no aim, 
although one moment of it weighs more in the 
memory than weeks of ordinary consciousness. 
It is exquisitely refined, delicate, dreamy, mysti- 
cal; yet simple, strong and clear. It takes you 
within the borders of the marvellous, only to 
make you feel more at home ; it revealsa certain 
peculiar and very pure sphere of existence, to 
which the soul seems perfectly native, and which 
we wonder we have not cultivated more. It is 
to the every day life of the mind, what plunging 
into the watery element is to the body; the same 
slight shudder and the same fine delight and 
sense of wholesome, purifying change. 

No. 1. (Book I.) A gentle, streamy movement 
in 4-4 time, marked. Andante con moto, and in 
the warm key of E major, seems like a hymn of 
gratitude ; the heart so full, so innocent, so con- 
stant, in its own tranquil musings unconsciously 
overflowing with an ecstatic feeling of the un- 
speakable love that pervades all things. It seems 
the cool of a soft summer evening. ‘The air and 
the bass, uniform and stately in their movement, 
form such counterpoint with each other, as the 
erystal sky with the dark earth below it, while 
the even arpeggio of the accompaniment 
between is like the flow of the night air. 

No. 2. Andante expressivo, in 3-8 measure, in 
the key of A minor, is a quaint, pensive, melan- 
choly strain,—that sort of sweet melancholy 
which is a luxury to itself, and beautiful to be- 
holders. The melody is very simple. (The 
motive, for the first four measures, is found almost 
indentical in one of the violin Sonatas, if we 
remember rightly, of Sebastian Bach). The 
harmony, which has a melody of its own, is curi- 
ously managed, and defies the careless player to 
anticipate a bar of it. The whole is so subdued 
and sober, that many an one will play it through 
several times before its beauty begins to grow 
upon him, as it infallibly must in the end. 

No. 3. Molto Allegro e vivace, 6-8 measure, 
and in A major, seems to have caught and con- 
tinued the strain of the first movement in 
Beethoven's sublime Seventh Symphony. The 
key and rhythm are the same, that peculiar Or- 
phie rhythm, as some one called it, which seems 
to pervade the universe and carry all things on 
with it. There is an undying fire of aspiration 





in it, free from all insane restlessness and impo- 
tent impetuosity, wisely reconciled without any 
loss of force to the severe rhythm of the universe, 
to unslumbering obedience, brighter and more 
vigorous than youth’s truant enterprise. 

The next is brief, and like a broad and ample 
chorus; a solemn cheerful utterance of a whole- 
some common sentiment ; the grand confession of 
faith of a true-hearted company, who trust the 
Universe and trust each other, and do not have 
to try to be religious. It is also in A major, and 
in common time. Our readers by this time will 
suspect, without inquiring whether he be Jew, 
Catholic, Lutheran or Rationalist, that this good 
Feliz Mendelssohn is a religious man, and that 
his art is holy occupation which the world could 
not spare. 

No. 5, is in the relative minor of the last key, 
6-4 measure, and marked Piano Aqitato. It is 
full of passion, intense but not noisy. It is the 
most diffienlt piece in this collection, woven 
together with the unning science of a Bach, 
and requires that each part in the harmony should 
be carefully individualized. 

The set closes with one of those dreamy 
“ Gondola songs,” which we have described so 
recently. 





The PromenapE Concerts in the Boston Mu- 
sic Hall begin this evening. The band (Orchestral 
Union) numbers about forty instruments, and in- 
cludes the Germania Brass Band, as well as a reed 
band ; so that the performances will partake of these 
forms, as well as of the orchestral. Some solace of 
this sort is needed in those hot and anxious times. | 





The Menpecssoun Quinterre Ciup are set ing 
out upon a summer tour, dispensing Art. and court- 
ing Nature, through the free mountain regions of 
New Hampshire and Vermont. On their way they 
will furnish the music for the Commencement exer- 
cises at Burlington and Middlebury Colleges,— 
music worthy of such “ classic shades.” They mean 
a'so to g've concerts in various places, especially at 
the fuvorite resorts in and about the White Moun- 
tains. Truly the visitors to North Conway and the 
Glen House and Franconia have good things in store 
for them. How Beethoven will sound under the 
solemn shadow of the mountains ! 





We are happy, after the example of our neighbor, 
the Musical Times, to record “the safe return, after a 
year’s active service in the Navy of their adopted 
country, of two well known and well tried musicians, 
Messrs. Joacuim Scuvuttz and Hounstock. Their 
year on board the Colorado has given them fighting 
enough, and they are now glad to return to the more 
peaceful occupation of blowing the clarinet and bas- 
soon in Boston Halls. Schultz’s fine clarinet has 
been sadly missed, and we are glad to welcome it 
‘home’ again.” 





We copy to-day another of the New York Mer- 
cury man’s rambles among the church choirs of 
Gotham. It contains some information, and plenty 
of ignorance too patent to do any harm, while it may 
afford a little laughter, which is certainly a blessing 
in trist times. Whata Fuanatico per la Musica—at 
least for the modern Catholic Czecilia—the man is ! 
Fqually ecstatic over a mass by a De Monti or a 
Mozart; “immortal composers” al/! And what a 
convenient rule he lays down for the singer: “If the 
plain melody is dull and insipid, embellish it ”—i.e. 
add your own insipidity to it! Add minus to minus 
and you have plus! But we fear that our readers 
are beginuing to feel that it is about time to discon- 
tinue these doses of Mercury. 





Srracusz, N. Y.—This city is the whereabouts 
of Mr. J. M. Tracy, whose classical soirées the 
printed programmes led us to suppose took place in 
Weissnichtwo. We have received the two remaining 
programmes ; they are not wholly classical, since in 
them we find Kiicken, Dreyschock, &¢c., mixed up 
withgMendelssohn and Beethoven ; but they contain 
so much more of sterling music than is usual in mis- 
cellaneous concerts, that we have thought them 
worthy of mention. In the two now before us we 
note the Sonata op. 26 (with the Marcia Funebre and 
the Sonata Pathctique of Beethoven ; the Rondo cap- 
riccioso, op. 14, of Mendelssohn; the Scherzo in B 
minor and Polonaise in E flat of Chopin; the Min- 
uet and Finale from Haydn’s Symphony No. 5, 
(arranged for four hands) ; besides vocal selections 
(common ones) from Mendelssohn, Chernbini, Schu- 
bert, Rossini’s ‘* Tell,” &e. 


Deatn or Isanerva Hinkiey Susiyt.—Our 
readers, says the Daily Advertiser (June 7), will be 
pained to hear of the death of the popular American 
prima donna, Isabella Hinkley, the wife of the basso 
Susini. She had lately given birth to an infant, and 
her confinement was followed by a fever, which on 
Saturday morning at 6 o’clock, resulted fatally.— 
Her remains were removed to Albany. Madame 
Susini was born at Albany, and evincing an early 
talent for music, was, after some instruction at home, 
sent to Italy to study. She first sang at Florence in 
the Philharmonic Concerts, and subsequently in 
opera. After singing in several Italian cities, she 
filled a highly suecessful engagement at Amsterdam, 
where she was engaged by Mr. Ullman for the New 
York opera. She has played in several characters, 
the most suecessful being her arch personation of the 
Page in the “Ballo in Maschera,” and no other vo- 
calist has yet attempted the rd/e inthis country. In 
the future representation of “Ballo,” our opera-goers 
will recall with regret the charming vocalization and 
animated action of Isabella Hinkley. <A little over 


a year since Miss Hinkley was married to Susini, 
whose grief at his sad loss is intense. 





Vero, (so a musical item gleaner in the Lvening 
Post informs us) has a curious factotum of a servant, 
who knows every bar of music his master has writ- 
ten, from “Ernani” and “Nabuco” to “La Forza del 
Destino.” He is familiarly known as “ Verdi’s 
shadow.” He has two horses which he ealls Rigo- 
lettoand Trovatore. Heit is who has taught the 
peasants on Verdi’s estate near Busseto to sing the 
operatic churuses, so that they welcome their padrone 
with the “Lombardi” choras : 

“Oh! Signor, dal tetto natio.” 

This servant’s conversation is half made up of 
scraps from the librettos of the Verdioperas. In St. 
Petersburg last winter he besonght his master to 
hurry back to Italy or he (the servant) would die 
with cold— 

“Gran Dio! morir si giovane ;” 
And when the time was appointed to go, sang the 
air of “Elvira”: 

“Vola o tempo,” &e. 

Once Verdi nearly frightened him to death by ap- 
pearing @ /a ghost, wrapped up in a white sheet, 
aud when he tore of the disguise and disclosed his 
identity, the frightened servant could only express 
himself with Leonora in the new scene of “Trova- 
tore”’: 


’ 


“Se] tu dal Ciel disceso, 
O in Ciel son io con te.” 





GoTTscHALK,— An infinite deal of nonsense has 
been written on this subject. We are glad to 


quote for once a little sense. It is from the columns 
of the Daily Advertiser : 


“Mr. L. M. Gottschalk, whose somewhat cometa- 
ry orbit has been gradually approaching its perihelion, 
(if we may represent little Boston by so Juminous a 
figure as the sun in order to support our metaphor), 
has at last reached his point of greatest approxima- 
tion tous. He has given a concert in Roxbury,— 
thereby approachinf® as nearly to ‘the hub of the 
universe’ as he could, while avoiding actual contact. 
This concert occurred on Saturday afternoon last, 
and was styled a ‘Grand Matinée d’Instruction ’ in 
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the ingeniously ungrammatical programme, wherein 
was recorded also that the concert would ‘be especi- 
ally devoted to the Improvement and Instruction of 
those who have already acquired proficiency on the 
piano-forte.’ Succeeding sentences conveyed the 
idea to us after some little study, that the way to 
become a faithful interpreter of piano-forte music was 
to attend when Mr, Gottschalk performed his own 
compositions. The details of the programme gpforc- 
ed this idea, since eight out of the ten pieces Were of 
Mr. Gottschalk’s writing. To all we listened 
patiently, and endeavored to drink deeply of the 
wisdom which we had been led to believe would flow 
freely for us. Is it our fault that we came away un- 
satisfied ? We believe not. Mr, Gottschalk has it 
not in his power to satisfy the true lover and student 
of music. He lacks the one great essential—sou/. 
Yet he is competent to teach many lovers and stu- 
dents of music a variety of things which they know 
not, and to give them help to obtain for themselves 
what he never can give them. He cannot attain for 
them the noblest ends of musical study, noreven 
indicate by his own example what those ends are, 
but he can furnish the means to such ends. He ean- 
not be their pilot when they would launch forth and 
sail over the swelling seas of harmony and happy 
isles, but he can be their mechanician, and ‘ to their 
speed add wings’ stronger and fleeter than they had 
contrived. Mr. Gottschalk is not an artist—he is a 
virtuoso. But how does he devote this mastery of 
the keyboard ? Does he use it to make known to us 
works of the great masters, as Halle, Arabella God- 
dard, Pauer and Liszt do? Does he make the per- 
former subordinate to the work which is to be per- 
formed? By no means. What most impresses the 
attendant upon one of his concerts is his own intense 
personality—his perpetual self-consciousness. When 
the difficulties of execution do not require him to 
watch his hands, he has a glance ever ready to wan- 
der lazily about the concert-room, scrutinizing the 
audience. He is always Mr. Gottschalk, calm, cold, 
half-ennuyé, irreproachably arrayed, and with three 
stars upon his breast. He is the ready, complacent 
reader of his own works, not the careful, timid, con- 
scientious representative of the mighty dead whose 
works live after them for our dull sakes. The pieces 
which he plays are really characteristic of him, and 
of his manner of playing. ‘They are quite tropical ; 
they glitter and flash wildly and unexpectedly ; they 
have a sort of fervor, too—buat it is not lasting ; it 
glows and fades, as if unable to bear up against some 
oppressive influence ; a sullen heaviness often under- 
lies the most brilliant and fantastic figares, and even 
at times crashes fiercely above them, like the tremb- 
ling of torrid grounds which threatens or foreruns 
the hurricane or the earthquake. These composi- 
tions are not without an inspiration, and some are 
almost worthy to be called works of genius, (of these 
last perhaps the ‘ Ojos Creoles’ is the most perfect) ; 
they, and their author’s playing of them, fill the 
hearer with bewilderment and astonishment, and at 
rare intervals beguile by a strange, dreamy witchery ; 
bat they do not thrill him with stern emotion, touch 
him with tenderness, nor beguile him of his tears. 
There is built up a slendid fabric of melodies and 
harmonies ; bat when he who is satiated with gazing 
upon it would enter to be rested and refreshed, to be 
nourished and taught, knocks at the portal, all crum- 
bles before him and is gone. The magician’s hand 
had conjured up no home for the heart, but a mere 
* Chateau a’ Espagne,’ which towers loftily and gleams 
resplendently for the senses, then melts away. 
Whatever influence Mr. Gottschalk impresses 
while playing his own compositions, is lost when he 
exchanges them for the classics. The opening move- 
ment of Chopin’s ‘Marche Funebre’ he gives 
grandly as the full chords rise in a great crescendo, 
but when the melancholy theme follows on, which 
would suit so well with the wail of a trampet or the 
plaintiveness of a violin, he has no feeling for its true 
interpretation ; the strains are clear and liquid, and 
phrased with much discretion, bat there is ro mourn- 
ing in them, nothing to tell us of the pall and the 
coffin, of tears and the tomb. So, too, the exquisite 
Andante from Beethoven’s ‘ Sonate Pathetique,’ which 
should throb in every measure with the beating of a 
heart which swells almost to breaking with emotion 
that is as subtle as strong, is no more than a pretty 
bit of quiet writing, when Mr. Gottschalk executes it. 
We have heard it flow from beneath the touch of fin- 
gers which an artist-soul inspired, and we no longer 
remembered that we made any profession of being 
‘nothing if not critical,’—we only were conscious of 
yielding to a pure and powerful spell, which stirred 
our deepest feelings, and made us prove the moving 
mastery of Beethoven’s genius. It was not so on 
Saturday ; we simply thought the player’s fingering 
was uncommonly neat and nice, and wondered how 
he managed to press all the pathos out so thoroughly 
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and to chill Beethoven’s spirit until it became hard 
and impassive like his cold, bronze effigy. 


- The following, so far as these pages are concerned, 

must end a silly controversy. 
“Monster Youna Lapy 

Tuonpe_er, &e., &e. 


Concerts, STOLEN 


Shelbyville, Ky., June 12, 1862. 

“Your Journal of June 7, 1862, contains ajecommu- 
nication signed “C. Kinkel,” in which I am charged 
with the authorship of a correspondence from 
Townsend, Mass., signed “T,”’ published in your 
Journal, June 29, 1861. 

“7 declare these charges totally false. 

“Tt is to be regretted, that the writer, or writers of 
the communication signed “ C. Kinkel ” spilled so 
much venom in vain.” J. H. Karres. 


“Spiridion,” of the Gazette, writing from Paris, 
relates the following : 

IIave you heard anything of the war between Dr. 
Sterndale Bennett and “ Costa, Esquire,” as the 
French newspapers call him? Costa has considera- 
bly injured himself in England by his treatment of 
Dr. Bennett and Verdi at the opening of the exhi- 
bition. Do you know the origin of his quarrel with 
Dr. Bennett? I will tell yon. Some years ago 
Costa was the leader of the orchestra of the Philhar- 
monic Society. A symphony of Dr. Bennett was 
among the pieces on the programme. While the or- 
chestra were executing it, Dr. Bennett wrote in pen- 


cil on his card these lines and passed it to his friend | 


Lucas, the first violoncellist of the orchestra—‘ For 
Iieaven’s sake beg Mr. Costa to change the time ; 
show him, if necessary, what to do, for these Italians 
are the greatest ignoramuses on earth about sym- 
phonic music.” Poor Mr. Lucas, seeing Mr. Costa’s 
name written in large letters, imagined the card was 
destined for Costa, and with great delicacy read no 
further, but forwarded the card to Costa. You know 
poets seem as insensible as the rhinoceros when they 
are compared with musicians—judge, then, of the 
scene which ensued ! Costa vowed by all the patron 
saints of Italy that he would never more have any- 
thing to do with Dr. Bennett, except so far as to do 
everything in his power to injure Dr. Bennett ; and 
Costa has kept his vow as we all keep our evil pro- 
mises. 





St. Grorce’s Harr is the finest building in 
Liverpool. It was completed in 1854.—In it is one 
of the noblest Concert Halls in the world—169 feet 
long, by 80 wide. Its top is an arch, the highest 
point of which is 82 feet from the floor, and support- 
ed by a range of 22 beautiful Corinthian columns ot 
polished Aberdeen marble or red granite. The organ 
which occupies one end of the hall, cost $65,000— 
has 108 stops, and 8000 pipes, and is supplied with 
wind by means of a steam engine. I was fortunate 
enough to be present during a performance upon it 
by Mr. Wm. T. Best, and to my ear it had all the 
power, beauty, and variety of a fall band of music. 
The largest number ever present in the hall, was at 
a concert given by Patti, when 4,000 people were ad- 
mitted, the larger portion of them to seats. Exter- 
nally the building is very stately in appearance. It 
is built of freestone, after the Grecian models, in the 
Corinthian order, and its whole cost was about $2, 
500,000. The patron tutelary saint of England 
gives it a name, that “ patron of arms, chivalry, and 
the garter,” at the present day, who 1500 years ago, 
even in the degradation and decay of the Roman 
Empire, made himself so infamous for his corruption, 
basness and cruelty, that even the servile multitude 
of that period rose in rage and slew him.—Corr. 
Portland Transcript. 

An Organist of Bangor was very peculiar as to the 
nature of his meals, and having gone to church one 
Sunday without leaving his usual directions, the 
anxious wife sent her little boy for instructions. 
When the boy reached the church, he found they had 
just commenced the Ze Deum, and fearing to wait 
until it was finished, he crept up to his father, and 
commenced singing in his ear, in the treble voice 
(sotto voce). 

“ Mother's got a hind quarter of lamb, 
What shall she do with it?” 


The organist was rather astonished, but promptly 
replied in bass : 


Roast the loin and boil the leg, 
And make a pudding of the suet.” 


With which message the young genius instantly 
decamped. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


Where shall the grave of the beautiful be 4 
Ballad. C. F. North. 25 


A sweet and flowing melody ; words and music both 
desirable,—a tribute of admiration we cannot always 


pay. 
Ever near. Ballad. S. Glover. 25 
A somewhat sentimental song, but very good of its 


kind. 
Comic. 25 


A very amusing song, in which are recounted the 
adventures of a young man who falls in love with his 
friend’s wife, supposing her to be his sister. 


C. A. Samuels. 25 


Jones’s sister. 


A sigh for home. 


A charming little parlor song. The melody is grace- 
ful and flowing, and the words well wedded. 


Magdalena, cease thy weeping. 25 


The words of this song are ascribed to Peter the 
venerable, 1092. The music is of devotional character 
and, sungwith soul and expression, must produce 
great emotion in the listener. 


Instrumental Music. 


L’ange quardien, (Morceau de Salon). 
J. Blumenthal. 50 


A most exquisite gem—brilliant and dashing, yet 
not too difficult. It must have been written in one of 
Blumenthal’s inspired moments. 


Bouquet of Flowers ; or, Recreations for the 
young. W. Williams. 25 


A collection of Waltzes, Polkas, Mazurkas, &c., 
written for the author’s pupils. and published by their 
desire. They are easy, graceful and spirited—just the 
most desirable compositions for young players, and 
must be eagerly sought for. The author has long been 
known in this city as an excellent teacher and musi- 
cian. Tempting inducements probably lured him to 
Utica, for we hear that he has been overrun with busi- 
ness, 


G. C. Whittenedge. 25 
Nita Schottisch. J. R. Sweney. 25 
Louisa Waltz. J. E. Howard. 25 


Easy and sparkling specimens of Dance Music; well 
written and moderately difficult. 


Laura Polka. 


Books. 


Tue Doctor or AvcanTaRa. Opera Bouffe. 
Libretto by Benj. E. Woolf. Music by Julius 
Eichberg. 3.00 


We have here in one handsome quarto volume the 
new and popular Opera complete. There is a spirit 
and lightness about the whole composition that can- 
not fail to render it a general favorite, while innumer- 
able gems of melody impart to it an attractiveness 
which will cause individualized portions to be eagerly 
sought for and added to every pianist’s repertoire of 
pleasing and choice pieces. Musical critics of the 
highest note have awarded to Mr. Eichberg’s produc- 
tion unqualified praise, and their opinion given after 
thoroughly testing its merits is being fully endorsed 
by the musical public. 





Music spy Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wiil find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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